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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blend instruction with delight.”—Porr. 
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POPULAR TALES. miles off, and my mother will soon be back” — 
once “and your father too will he not ?” said the. 
* To virtue if these Tales persuade, stranyer, as he stepped in at the door, and took 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” his seat on a bench. “ My father sir has 
been unfortunate, and 1 know not that he will 








SOPHIA, ever have his liberty again. He was oncea 
Or the Girl of the Pine Woods. merchant in New-York, where I was brought 
CHAPTER I. up, until about four years ago—when my fa- 


‘‘ Hallo the house !” said a well dressed ven- ther removed into the village about two miles 
tleman, on horseback, as he approached a log from this, as I said before, which I suppose you 
hut in the centre ofa large pine forest. “ W hat | passed in coming here—He has done every 
do you want sir,” said a beautiful girl about|thing in his power to satisfy his creditors— 
sixteen, as she came to the door with a coun-| turned out all his property, not reserving even 
tenance smiling and sweet as anangel.  Can| his furniture ; but there is one creditor who 
you direct me the way to the Red Mills, mad-| will not be appeased, do all he can, and as his 
am,on Fish creek ?” “ Yes sir ; butthe road| demand amounts to more than one fourth of 
is very intricate, and much farther to go round! “ll the rest, he has it in his power to keep my 
than it is to go through the fields. By letting | father confined, they tell me forever.” 
down the bars yonder, and keeping the foot; ‘ Where does this creditor live?” “In 
path, until you come toa swing gate, you! William-street, New-York” “ What is his 
can shorten the distance two miles. As it; vame?” * Jackson” “ What ts your father’s bi 
would require you to dismount, permit me sir’,| name ?”—-'* Thompson.” The stranger blush- 
to open the bars for you :” so saying, she laid by|ed and looked confused. Did your father 
a book whichshe held in her hand, put on a neat) apply to Mr. Jackson himself,and make known 
little sunbonnet, and tripped along the weedy | his situation !”? * No sir, I believe NOt 5 but 
path before the horse and his rider, writh-| he has an attorney who lives about fifteen ¥ 
ing her elegant form, and shewing her white! miles from here, to whom he sent his notes 
stockings, as she kept her clothes above the | against my father, ordering him as he said to ; 
wet grass, until she laid her snowy hands and! shew nolenity ; to him my father has applied 
arms upon the rails—letting them gently fall | repeatedly, and left letters in his charge, to Mr. 
one upon another, she turned to the stranyer, | Jackson ; but ellto no purpose. Mr, Jack- 
who was spurring his horse to pass, when be | sen says he can shew no mercy—he has lost ‘ 

creamed out, ** a rattle snake ! asnake Miss, enough by such scoundrels already. Here sir 

in the grass—spring and save yourself !” she|take a few of these strawberries—we used to 

sprung with the agility of a frightened fawn, at| get them of the market women in New-York 5 i 2 
the very instant the huge serpent uncoiled him-| but here I gather them myself, and sometimes j 
selfand madea dart at his fair prey, who clear-'!am obliged to carry them to market too, to get r 
ed herself from his fangs, and tet fall her sun-|a few cents in order to keep my poor father | 
»onnet upon the snake, as she leaped from his | from starving.” Here she turned away her 

reach. ‘Ihe gentleman dismounted, soon dis-| head, put her neat white apron up to her eyes, 





patched the wily foe with his loaded whip,/and he saw her frame convulsed as if weeping. 
| while Sophia was so much frightened thatshe; “ Did you ever have any acquaintance with 
seemed unable to return to her hut without |this lawyer, madam ?” © Yes, sir, he has been ti 
} help. He fastened his horse ut the bars, andj here frequently, on purpose to distress us with | 
offered her his arm, which she did not refuse,| terms insulting and cruel.” * Is he a married 

and he led her back to the cottage pale and)man?” “ No, sir; and so much the worse. 
trembling, | A man who had a family of his own would not 
Coming to the door, she let go his arm,/be so unferling as he is to the man who has 
dropped a courtesy and said, “1 am much/one.” “ May [ ask what his terms are ?” So- 
obliged to you, sir, and were I not alone, 1| phia blushed—hesitated—* Nay, miss, do not 
would ask you to walk in and eat some of my! be ashamed to tell ; perhaps I can do your fa- 
strawberries.” Alone! Miss, so much the|ther some service in this business.” “ Why 
better ; with your permission, I will waik in| sir, there is alittle property willed to me when 
a moment, for you appear too feeble to be left} 1 come of age, or am married, and the hint, 
alone in this dreary place.” My father and|sir, I presume will be sufficient for you to 
mother have gone to the village about two! form a conjecture. He is old, ugly, disgust- 





and we 


ing in person ; 
dreary place as much to avoid him as to cur-| 


tail our expenses of living. His age might 


be dispensed with, for the mind never grows| 


‘old, andthe person who possesses all that is) 
estimable, should never be neglected, but rath- 
er more highly esteemed for the maturity of 
years. But when insolence and vanity appear 
with 2 grey head, 
sive.’ 

6 How old is your lawyer madam !” “& He 
is not my lawyer, nor my lover sir—but1 
should take him to be about forty, and still is) 


2 


removed into this} | dark eyes, pave him a 


they become doubly offen-| 








look of solidity, and man- 


ly strength of intellect 
CHAPTER Il. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the 
place where this family had retired, we shall 
sketch a short description of it. 

There was not an inhabited dwelling for two 
miles in any direction, and the village mention- 
ed was the nighest. A few scattered huts 
thatched with straw and now entirely deserted 
by a ragged set of families, were interspersed 
among the black logs and shrub oak bushes on 





patches partially cleared which made the coun- 


a dandy—vain, illiterate, excepting in the tech-| try around more dreary by far than if the whole 


nicals of his profession.” 


fiint bark, and then wagyed his tail. Sophia 
flew to the window without glass, “ my moth- | 
er is coming, sir, make yourself easy for a few) 
moments,’—for the stranger was about de-| 
parting. 
qjuite abashed to see a gentleman there alone. 
with her daughter. She wasa woman about! 


forty, elegant in her manners, though clad in! 
She passed 


faded attire, yet neat and tasty. 
the compliments due to a stranger, in genteel | 
habiliments, took of her black bonnet, seated | 


|were in a state of natural wildness ; 
At this moment the little dog that lay on| 
the chips before the door rose up and gave a | 


and the 
tinkling of the distant cowbells, where halt 
starved cattle were seeking a relief from pinch- 
ing hunger, chiming in mournful sounds, 
echoed from a thick dark grove not more than 
‘ten rods from the opposite side of the dwelling 
A field in front was enclosed which belonged 


‘The mother shortly entered the door ‘to a man of the red mills, six miles off. Lx- 


cepting this field the place was surrounded by 
a dark forest almost inaccessible. Fish creek 
ran to the south a few rods east of the cottage, 
which had been occupied by a family from the 
red mills. All was dismal and lonely. A road 
from the village north, passed about twenty rods 


herself in an old shattered arm chair, gave a| to the west, ran about twenty rods and then took 


deep sigh, and asked her daughter fora litde, 
cool water. Her countenance was pale and| 
sad, and her eyes swollen with weeping. 

“ Tow is father ?’? said Sophia, as she hand- 


bowl, trembling as she spoke. Your father, 
my dear, is better—his fever is turned, and the 
doctor thinks him out of danger.” « O Heav- 


ens -”’ said Sophia, and sunk ona chair—* has} 
he then veen sick and we did not know it?”| 


* Your father has been very sick, child, but) 
thank Heaven, he is better—much better. Mr. 
Tivingham, the lawyer has been to see him 
avain, and keeps urging hissuit. I am some- 
what fearful he has discovered the way to our 
retreat; for they told me he was in town, and 
I thought I saw him looking after me as 1 as-| 
cended the hilland entered the woods. You 
may think strange, sir,”’ 
the stranger—® but we have been so harras- 
sed—so completely undone, by a wretch who, 
calls himself a gentleman that we fear him as 
we shoulda highwayman.”— Your daughter, | 
madam, has been telling me something of your | 
situation,’ said the gentleman, rising tc ) gO. 
As he stood by the door, the old lady eyed 
him closely, and thought she had seen him be- 
fore. There was something in his look, in his 
manner, and in all about him that bespuke the 
genticman of benevolence, and inspired conf. 
dencee He was about thirty, neither tall nor 
sender ; but he was handsome faced and when 


he smiled shewed a beautiful set of white even | 
tceth. and two large dimples in his cheeks, | 
which were fuil, and tinged a little with the 
flush of health. 





Here dwelt the lady and her daughter, with 
ed her mother some water, in a white earthen’ 


said she, addressing | 


His large black beard, and! 


a short turn to the east. crossed the creek near 


‘the bars, and made a very crooked way to the 
‘red mills. 


no other but her son, about twelve years old 
who went almost every day to the village to 
school, and to see his father. 

It was in the month of June; it was about 
six in the afternoon, and the stranger was just 
bidding them good bye when the little dog 
again gave the signal of alarm, and a strange 
|appeared at full gallop making down the p: ath 
from the highway. He rode up to the door, 
'dimounted and rushed into the hut before the 
| other had scarcely left the threshold, with * how 

are you madam, by G— I’ve found you at last ; 
/tracked you to your den; and you miss, how 
‘are you; what? catched a beau in your trap 
already ? crafty egad !— Well ladies, I’ve comc 
about the old business; I’ve brought my suit, 
made my declaration, and want you to plead to 
it, or suffer judgment to go against you by de- 
fault.”” * You have had one judgment and ex- 
-ecution, sir, and what do you want of enother ©” 
‘said the old woman, with a look of indignation 
that would have silenced any but a coxcomb — 
“IT went judgment from you, not against you ; 
‘in favor of myself, not my client ; so that I can 
have an execution against you to take the bocy 
madam 3; we lawyers call ita casa.” ‘“Isthe 
jlady a judge then, and is the daughter a debtor 
‘to you sir?” suid the first gentleman to Mr. 
Tivingham, whe yet halted atthe door. * How, 
sir,” said the lawyer, “ are they then your 
clients, and you retained to defend their cause ? 
If so, perhaps a little caning would be the best 









argument that [could use.” You cane me, 

sir !?——said the genticman, his black eyes flash- 
ed fury, and at the same moment seizing the 
lawyer by the collar, dragged him sprawling 
yut of the door, and shook him tll he cried 
murder, which called two gentleman, just rie 
ding by towards the village, to his assistance 
‘The stranger let him up however, before they 
arrived. 

*“ You have committed an assault and batte- 
ry, said the lawyer, and I will have you arrest- 
ed immediately, and put to jail, Here are two 
men who will be witnesses.’’ The old lady 
und her daughter had by this time come out 
and told their story, that the lawyer was the ag- 
eressor. “ You will swear him clear then, 
will you ? but remember i have the old man 
in my clutches, and will be revenged on him 
for your conduct.” * Villain,” said the stren- 
ger, ** set the man at liberty instantly, and Vl 
psy the debt. How much is it” “It was 
vriginally only a thousand doilars but the inter- 
est and costs have swelled the amount to twen- 
ty-four hundred, which is more money than 
you can pay, | fancy, Mr,———., and besides 
you have got to pay me heavy damages for this 
ussault, or suffer the penalty of the law imme- 
diately.” * How much do you demand for 
your personal damages ¢” “ One hundred dol-! 
lars’? And wiill you pledge yourself (hover 
you have nune) that you will not prosecu’e in, 
bchalfof the people, if L pay you this sum | 

hat I cannot promise, as 1 am not state’s| 
ittorney, but fk willnot compian.’ But will! 
yOu promise to indemnily Inc against any com: | 
plaint that may be made ?” * As far as Tcan” 

* Wellsir, L shall not pay you one dollar and) 
you may prosecute as soon us you please As' 
lor Mr. Phompson’s cebt, it is so much larger 
by your account, than | had anticipated, that j 
shall not pay you the money at present.” * A 
very good come off indecd’? and one of the! 
best reasons In the world, vou cannot pay the | 
money «us [| thought at fir rst, but VH plague| 
you for your insolence ; remember that you, 
sald you would pay Thompson’s debt, and now| 

Vil have you in lor it; \’ll prosecute you on 
your promise.” * Really sir, you are quite fall) 
of your prosecutions ; but remember that the 
promises of a third persan, to pay the debt ol 
unother, are void, under the statute of frauds, 
unless in writing, and for a valuable considera- 
tion.” “ Why sir, are you a lawyer then? but 
1 shall let you know you are mistaken,” Looks 
rather confounded. 

“Good evening,” says the stranger to the 
ladies and walks towards his horse. “ I com- 
mand assistance, (says the lawyer to the men 
before ment loned) seize that man in the name 
of the people.” ‘They sprung to seize him, 
and he laid them both sprawling in an instant, 
leaped on his horse and was out of sight ina 
second. 
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*“ We'll have him yet, says the lawyer to his 
half stunned coadjuors--here is five dollars a 


piece for you; he is only going to the red 
mills, and will be back this way to the village 
sometime after dark ; go with me and lay in 
wait for him in the woods between this and the 
village.” We will, answered they, and 
we'll have him yet, but he is terrible strong” 
-—* a keen, arch fellow too, says the lawyer ; 
arobber, no doubt ; a highwaymen ; | won- 
der if he has pistols ;” + fF dare say he has,” 
says one. We'll go to the village first, say 
they, and get some muskets, and get some 
more help, and go in-search of him, or way 
lay him; for he is a robber no doubt ; the 
people here know nothing about lin.” “* As 
likely as not there is a reward for him now in 
the papers.” says our lawyer. ‘ It appears to 
me I saw an advertisement describing very 
much such aman ; butat any rate we7ll make 
him fast for the present.” ‘hey mount their 
horses and go off towards the village. It now 
began to grow dark. 
CHAPTER II. 

Sophia had told her mother concerning the 
ratde snake,snd although Mrs. Thompson was 
very fur from being a superstitious woman, yet 
she could not but draw some favourable, con- 
clusion in her own mind, from the circum- 
stances that hud taken place. 

A serpent was the similitude of deception— 
‘of etere nate enmity—in fact the enemy ot 
mankind was called that old serpent, the devil 
A serpent had been destroyed by a stranger, 
which probab'y would have destroyed her 
daughter—but her daughter would not have 
been exposed had it not been for this stranger. 
It was ia assisting him that she became jeo- 
pardized—still she might have been strolling 
that way, and might have been bitten by the 
snuke, ifthe stranger had never appeared. At 
any rate the facts were the same—the snake 
was killed by him, and who could say it was 
not a favourable omen. 

“ Who knows, my daughter,” said she, “ but 
that this stranger is at Icast the harbinger of 
some yvood news for us?’—1 think I have seen 
him before ; and his offering in the first place to 
pay the debt and release your father is 4 strong 
proofthat he feels more than common sympa- 
thy for our misfortunes.” | hope,” said the 
girl, * that it may be as you predict—tie is the 
finest looking man I ever saw—-he appears so 
sensible—so modest, and how glad I was to see 
him drag that ugly fellow out of doors.” 
“Yes, my dear, and it was in our defence, for 
which I tear he will meet with trouble” « [ 
heard them talking together at the corner of the 
house, says Sophia, and I thought they were 
contriving how to way lay him and | am afraid 
they will take his life.” 

“ Let us pray for his safety, and for a termi- 
nation of our domestic troubles,” said the mo- 
ther, and kneeling down with her son and 
daughter by her side, the gtrl read the evening 
prayers for the samnlly from the Church Com- 
mon Prayer Book, and at the end her mother 
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made a short extemporaneous prayer in behalf| through the woods, wien he iound his horse 
of the stranger and as she closed her petitions, | suddenly stopped by two men seizing him by 
Sophia pronounced “ Amen,’ with such an | the bridle, one on each side. He drew a pis- 
unusual emphasis, that she was somewhat)tol from his pocket, shot one, who fell, and 
frightened at the echo of her own voice in so| knocked down the other with the butt of his 
Joud a sound. whip, as he put spurs to his horse; but had 

‘They arose from their humble posture and|not gone but a few rods, when two muskets 


at the same moment a rap was heard at the) 
door, at which they all started, and in comes at 
the boy’s opening the door,the person for whom | 
they had been addressing the Father of Mer- 
cies—the stranger, who had returned from the 
Red Mills. 

“ We have just been conversing about you,” 





said Mrs. Thompson.—* Yes, and praying for; come up, being recovered from their wounds, 


were fired at him, the ball from one went 
through his hat crown, and the other cut a but- 
ton from his vest, but did not injure him. At 
the same instant, all three sprang in the path 
before him,and with the butts of their muskets, 
laid his horse over the head, and so staggered 
him that with the others behind, who had now 


me too,” returned the stranger, “ which ]/|they succeeded after a violent struggle, in tear- 
overheard as | come up to the door.”” The|ing the stranger from his horse, who had dis- 
ladies both blushed, fur blushes will sometimes!|charged -nother pistol among them without 


crimson the purest devotional being, if they | 
spring from the warmth of devotion itself, as, 
the beams of the heavenly sun open and expand 
the buds of the morning rose. ‘ Yes, sir,”, 
rejoined the old lady, “ we were alarmed for) 


much effect, and had fought most desperately 
with his heavy loaded whip, and given several 
severe contusions. They made him their pri- 
soner, pinioned his arms behind him and led 
him in triumph to the village, where they se 


your safety, and feeling grateful for the interest; cured him under keepers until morning. 


you scemed to take in our forlorn situation, we (To be continued.) 


put up cur feeble prayers for your success in| —>_— 
whatever laudable enterprise you are engaged ”*| EMILY HAMMOND. 
[74 ‘ , ¢ g 99 we ' » + & “an | 

Ithank you madam,” replied he; * I ca a epee. 


stay but a moment; where are those ruffians | 
that lsaw here!’ © They went towards the | In the early part of my life, I contracted an 
village, and we fear they are determined to in-| Intimacy with a Mr. Drey, a young gentleman 
jure you; perhaps they will attack you from an | Whose family resided in the eastern part of 
ambuscade.” Never fear that,” says he, «| Massachusetts. Friendships formed in early 
am well prepared for such fellows. In the life, though usually ardent, and perhaps sin- 
mean time comfort yourselves with the hope of cere, do notalways prove so lasting as thei: 
better times.”’ So saying he bid them good| first warmth would lead ustoexpect. Differ- 
night, and was off in a moment. }ent pursuits lead the parties different ways ; 

They looked from the window, but saw) their hearts become less susceptible, as thei 
nothing except the sparksof fire which his! years increase, and, chilled by the selfish fcel- 
horse’s shoes struck from the flinty rocks, over|ings of interest, or swelled by ambition, ofler 
which he bounded with a full gallop, as they| "0 place for the mild and delicate warmth of 
judged from the sound of his feet. ‘ Heaven) friendship. To Mr. Drey and myself, how- 
preserve him,” cried the mother. The daugh-| ever, these remarks by no means apply. Al- 
ter looked pale, and faintly uttered, “ I Hore though engaged in the most active commer- 
so.”” jclal pursuits, while my life presented little 





During this time, the lawyer had been to| 


more than a scene of peaceable idleness, he 


the village, and hired two more men armed) Welcomed my annual visits at his house with 
with muskets, and all five had planted them- | all the ardent sincerity ofyouth. When] felt 


selves in the pine woods, at proper distances, | 
to seize the robber, as they called him, dead or) 


alive ; for they understood from another ni, 


in the village, who came with the stranger, 
and who they supposed was his accomplice in| 
the robbery, as he would give no direct answers | 
to their inquiries, that the stranger would pos- | 
itively be there that night. 

It was about ten o’clock when our stranger 
Jeft the log hut, and as he entered the pine 
woods, an awful black cloud hovered over the 
tops of the gloomy pines rendered visible by 
now and then a flash of lightning, and begin- 
ning to wave briskly to and fro by the gusts of 
wind that began to roar among the branches, 
with claps of heavy bellowing thunder. 

He had proceeded little more than half way 





the eager grasp of his hand, I forgot that I 
was growing grey : while “ the joys of other 
times”’ rose to my memory, in colours almost 
too vivid to permit the reflection that they 
were never to return. 

Mr. Drey married when young. His lady 
was an accomplished woman ; and her dispo- 


| sition amiable beyond most females, within the 


circle of my acquaintance. She Anew the fash- 
ionable world, but vadued it little ; her unequal 
led powers of pleasing were directed, with the 
tenderest assiduity, to one object—that of in- 
creasing the happiness of her husband. To 
soften his cares, and add new relish to his 
pleasures, seemed less her duty than her de- 
light ; and in that “ mutual intercourse of kind 
offices,” arising froma reciprocal desire to 
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please, (ius woriliy couple enjoyed a degree of | She clasped the suffering little one to her vo- 
happiness which it scemed almost a virtue to|som, and sobbed over it in anguish, 


env 

They had two children ; one of whom died | 
in early infancy ; and on the other, a promising 
boy, rested all that parental fondness which 
should have been divided among a more nu- 
merous family. His father designed him for 
mercantile employment; and accordingly gave 
him anearly education at one of the northern 
colleges, and placed him, at the age of seven- 
teen, at an eminent counting-house in Phila- 
delphia, under the care of a gentleman who 
had formerly been his partner in business. 

Such was the family of Mr. Drey, three years 
since. My friend now rests in his kindred 
carth ; his amiable wife tenants the clay by his 
side: while their sen—their only darling child 
‘the child of many prayers”—in whom cen- 
tered all the fond hopes and expectations which 
ihe parental bosom alone can feel—this son is 
a wanderer in foreign climes, friendless and 
destitute, and tortured by the gnawings of that 
worm which never dies. 

This short characteristic sketch is due to the 
memory of my friends. My readers will par- 
don it; and listen now to the tale I have prom- 
ised them. 

In the autumn of 1802, I reccived inteligence 
that Mr. Drey was dangerously ill. Wishing 
to see him with as little delay as possible, | 
took a seat in the stage, as offering the most 





certain method of travelling with despatch. 
The first day of my journey, I travelled quite | 
alone. ‘The stage reached New-Haven about} 
midnight; and alter a few hours repose, I was 
summoned again to the carriage to prosecute | 
my journey toward Boston. It was yet dark; 
and as I e:.tered the coach, I was surprised to 
see a lady, unattended, occupying the back 
seat. By the light of the waiter’s lanthorn, 1) 
perceived that she was young and beautiful, but 
deeply dejected, and apparently in ill health. 
She carried in her arms an infant, which ap- 
peared but a few weeks old. The driver 
mounted his box—his customary enquiry, * all 
in !?? was answered by a hoarse “ yes!” from 
the door, and my surprise received little abate- 
ment, when I found myself on my road, with 
no other travelling companion than a woman, 
who appeared, at best, friendless, unprotected, 
and unknown. 

‘fhe morning was cold and rainy.—Drowsy 
through fatigue and want of rest, I drew my 
comfortable woollen cloak about my shoulders, 
and pulling my hat over my eyes, placed my- 
self on the opposite end of the seat occupied by 
my fellow traveller. Here I fell into a sort of 
halfslumber ; from which,however, I was soon 
roused by a complaining cry from the infant 
which the lady held in her arms.—* Hush ! 
poor little outcast !” cried she, in a voice of 
mournful tenderness ; ** hush, my poor babe, 
you have no claim to attention—the world has 





Here was an appeal to my feelings, too pow- 
erful for me todisregard. ‘ Young woman !” 
cried I, starting up, and seating myself close 
by her side, * you need protection—trust an 
old man—l can have no interest in deceiving 
you.” Surprised and affected at this, she 
shrunk from me, and attempted in vain to re- 
turn an answer.—Her emotions choaked her 
utterance ; and dropping her head desponding- 
ly on her bosom, she wept in all the bitterness 
of unfeigned sorrow. At length, in a weak 
and tremulous voice, she said, ‘$l hope I do 
not disturb you—I have long been a stranger 
to the voice of kindness—my heart was fuli— 
and complaint, even to my unconscious babe, 
seemed a sort of relief.” 

“ Tell me—how far have you travelled in 
this unprotected situation :” 

“ From Philadelphia, sir.” 

«“ Painful !—and you go father still !” 

“ To Boston.” 

*“ You have friends, at your journey’s end, 
to receive you ?” 

* None, sir—I can hope for no friendship 
but that of Heaven; and the world will teil 
you I have forfeited even that. lor myself, I 
would suffer in silence—I deserve to suffer ; 
but my child !—my poor babe ! Oh! sir, my 
innocent little one has a better claim to com- 
passion !”’ 

Here a convulsive sob interrupted her words. 
Deeply affected by her distress, I replied— 
* you are the daughter of misfortune, and shall 
therefore be my sister—we are all the children 
of guilt—and if you have erred more than 
others, you must have suffered more. 1 offer 
you my assistance, and claim your reliance on 
my offer: I will protect you.” “1 thank you,” 
she repied, with the emphasis of unfeigned 
gratitude, “ but Heaven must reward you; [ 
will accept your offer, and forget if possible, 
that I am among strangers.” 

We reached Boston without any accident. 
After procuring my frotege a room and atten- 
dant at one of the inns, | went immediately to 
the house of a widow lady. in whose family I 
had formerly resided nearly two years, in qual 
ity ofaboarder. This lady was a Quaker ; and 
eminently distinguished for that exemplary 
purity of morals, for which the people of her 
persuasion are so generally remarked. Afler 
a hasty salutation, | surprised her with a con- 
cise account of my stage adventure, and con- 
cluded with asking her advice and assistance. 
Now, ladies, you will certainly think that Mrs 
Townsend dridied uf at my story, and silenced 
me with a most outrageous bluster, when I 
begged her to join me in affording protection 
toa distressed woman. “ An old witless cully! 
could he not be satisfied with being duped 
himself, without soliciting a lady of character 
to play the foci too? But let us hear what re- 





no pity for you!—Oh! it is a crue} world!” 


| ception Mrs, Townsend gaye him.” —With a 


























smile on her features, which would have beau- 
tified the face of an angel, she replied: “ Thou 
art credulous, but thou hast eyes of thy own ; 
thou art whimsical, but thou art benevolent. 
I thank thee, in the name of my sex, for thy 
kindness to this poor wanderer ; and have only 
to beg thee to bring her immediately here, that 
I may come in for my share of the pleasure 
which arises from succouring the afflicted.” 

I waited not for Mrs. Townsend to repeat 
her offer, and in a few minutes introduced the 
suffering stranger toa friend of her own sex 
She hung her head and wept, as Mrs. Town- 
send took her hand: “ Feel at home,my child,” 

said the benevolent woman ; “ fear no ill-na- 
tured scrutiny from me: it is mine to befriend 
thee, not to awaken thy egriefs by premature 
inquiries. When I have deserved thy confi- 
dence, thou mayest, perhaps, trust me without 
reserve.” 

I had now obeycd the dictates of humanity, 
in finding a “ friend for the friendless.””,- With- 
out waiting for any thing but a slight dinner, I 
borrowed Mrs. Townsend’s chaise, and before 
sunset had the happiness of embracing my old 
friend. I found him in much better health 
than my fears had led me to expect. His dis- 
order (a severe pleurisy) had yielded to judi- 
cious treatment and a good constitution, and he 
was fast recovering. His son, whose residence 
at Philadelphia had been somewhat shortened 
by a dissolution of partnership in the house 
where he was engaged, was now at home. 
This youth L had not seen for three or four 
years; and he now appeared to me exactly 
what his father was, when my intimacy with 
him commenced. An engaging and manly 
countenance, an elegant form, easy manners, 
and a winning address rendered Everard Drey 
what our novel-writing ladies would calla dan- 
gerous man. He was melancholy, however: 
some hidden grief,whichneither the confidence 
of friendship, nor the anxious inquiries of pa- 
rental tenderness could elicit, saddened his 
countenance, and preyed upon his health. 

(Concluded in our next ) 
—— EEE 


THE TRAVELLER. — 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
“ J rom flow er to flower, so he 8 from land to land. - 








FROM SKETCHES OF INDIA, 
The march of a British Officer in India. 


Marching in this country is certainly plea- 
sant, although perhaps you rise too early for 
comfort. An hour before day break you mount 
your horse; and travelling at an easy pace, 
reach your ground before the sun bas any pow- 
er; and find a small tent fixed, with breakfast 
ready on the table. Your large tent follows 
with couch and baggage carried by bullocks 
and coolies; and by nine o’clock you may be 
washed, dressed, and employed with your 
books,pen or pencil. Mats, made of tragment 
reots of the Cuscus grass are hung before the 
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door of your tent to the windward ; and bein: 
constantly wetted, admit during the hottes* 
winds, a cool refreshing air. 

While our forefathers were clad in wolf skin 
dwelt in caverns, and lived upon the produce of 
the chase, the Hindoo lived as now. As now 
his princes were clothed in soft raiment, wore 
jewelled turbans, and dwelt in palaces. As 
now, his haughty half nuked priests received 
his offerings in temples of hewn and sculptured 
granite, and summoned him to rites as absurd, 
but yet more splendid and debauching, than the 
present. His cottage, garments, household 
utensils, and implements of husbandry or la- 
bour, the same as now. Then, too, he water- 
ed the ground with his foot, by means of a 
plank balanced transversely on a lofty pole, or 
drew from the deep bowerie by the labour of 


his oxen, in large bags of leather, supplies of 


water to flow through the hiuthe channels by 
which their fields and gardens are intersected, 
His children were then taught to shape letters 
in the sand, and to write and keep accounts on 
the dried leaves of the palm by the village 
school master. His wife ground corn at the 
same mill or pounded itin a rude mortar with 
her neighbor. He could make purchases in a 
regular bazaar, change money at shroff’s or 
borrow it at usury, for the expenses of a wed- 
ding or festival. In short all the traveller sces 
around him of social or civilized hfe of useful 
invention or luxurious refinement Is of yet 
higher antiquity than the days of Aiexander the 
Great. So that, in fact the eye of the British 
officer looks upon the same form and dresses, 
the same buildings, manners and cust. ms, on 
which the Macedonian troops gazed with the 
same astonishment. 

While breakfast was getting ready, I amus- 
ed myself with looking at a baggayve elephant 
and a few camels, which some servants, witha 
general’s tents from the Deccan, were in the 
act of loading. 
the elephant is well known; but to look upon 
this huge and powerful monster kneeling down 
at the mere bidding of the human voice; and 
when he has risen again, to see him protrude 
his trunk for the foot of his mahout orattendant 
to help him into his seat ; or bending the joint 
of his hind leg, make a step for him to ciimb 
up behind ; and then, if any loose clothes or 
cords fall off with a doglike docility pick them 
up with his proboscis and put them up again, 
wil delight and surprise long after it ceases to 
be novel. When. loaded, this creature broke 
offa laree branch from the lofty tree near which 
he stood, and quietly fanned and fly-flapped 
himself, with all the nonchalence of an indolent 
woman of fashion, till the camels were ready. 
These animals also kneel to be laden. When 
in motion, they have a very awkward gait, and 
seem to travel ata much slower pace than they 
realy do. Their tall out stretched necks, 
long sinewy limbs, and broad spongy feet ; 





‘their head furniture, neck-bells, and the rings 





The intelligent obedience of 
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in their nostrils, with their lofty loads and a 
driver generally onthe top of the leading one, 
have a strange appearance. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ese Variety we still pursue, 
‘Ix pleasure seek for something new.” 











A certain baron hada son, who at the age of 
eleven or twelve years, rose to the rank of Ma- 
jor. One morning his mother bearing: a noise 
in the nursery, rang the bell to know the cause 
of it. “ It isonly,” said the servant, * the 
Major crying for his porridge !” 

—_— 

A planter in one of the southern states had 
two slaves who were fond of hunting. One 
day having finished their tasks, they repaired 
to a neighboring wood, where they found a 
cave, which curiosity induced them to enter. 
They agreed that one should remain at the en- 
trance, while the other entered the den. While 
thus engaged, a wolf, the inhabitant of the den, 
returned, and not perceiving the man at the 
entrance, was seized by the tail, and held fast. 
‘The other alarmed at the sudden darkening of 
the den, and being at a loss how to account for 
it, cried—** What de debil make de hole so 
dark !’? Sambo replied, “ If de tail come loose 
I yuess you know den.” 

—— 

Miss M ——, a young heiress of considera- 
ble personal attractions, chanced to be seated 
the other evening at a dinner party, next toa 
gentleman remarkable in the fashionable cir- 
cles for the brilliancy of bis wit, who had long 
made one in the train of her admirers. The 
conversation turning on the uncertainty of life, 
‘* | mean to insure mine,” said the young la- 
dy archly, “in the Hope.” | Insurance Com- 
pany | “ In the hope of what 2” said the ad- 
mirer ; “ asingle life is hardly worth insuring ; 
I propose that we should insure our lives to-) 
gether, and, if you have no objection, I should 
prefer the dliiance.” 

—_— 

Joseph IT, of Germany —When Joseph the 
Second, uncle to the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, was at Paris, he derived much gratitica- 
tion from surveying such objects as were wor- 
thy a stranger’s observation, without the pa-| 
weantry of royalty,or the attendance of his cour- 
ticrs. Walking into a coffee house of great! 
vepute, at an early hour one morning, he po- 
litely requested to have a dish of chocolate.— 
As he had no retinue, and appeared very sim- 
ply drest, the waiter surlily replied, there was 
none ready ; upon which the Emperor walke: 
leisurely away, and entered a house of very 
inferior note, where his request was very dif 
ferently received, and the chocolate prepared 
with the utmost expedition. During the time 
it was getting ready, the landlord’s daughter 
accidentally came down, and the En,peror, 
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ishment that she was not married. ‘The man 
informed him that her poverty was the occa- 
sion of it, as she was tenderly attached toa 
young man, whose father had refused his con- 
sent, because he could not vive her a thousand 
crowns. Joseph immediately called for a pen 
and ink, and writing an order on his banker 
for six thousand livres, put itinto the hands 
of the astonished landlord, and hurried out of 
the house to avoid the praises his benificence 
demanded. 
—— 

It is said, that a milliner of Bath, caricatur- 
ing sensibility, “ was detaining: Quin, while 
buying a pair of gloves, with expressions oi 
her ardent desire to see him make love.— 
Quin, who seems to have been the Dr. John- 
son of the stage, if we may judge from the 
character of his replies, answered, “* Madam, I 
never muke love ; | always buy it ready made,” 

— 

Banks are very good things—pity they were 
not encouraged ;—they are useful to—the pre- 
sident, and they are useful to—the cashier— 
and very useful to—the stockholders. We 
will thank any one to inform us to whom else 
are they useful? The Trenton Bank has stop- 
ped payment, and that will make many indivi- 
duals also stop payment—perhaps that will be 
useful to—the lawyer. It is an ill wind that 
blows no good. We lately received some bank 
bills of the Washington and Warren Bank and 
passed them away :—some of them were re 
turned as counterfeit—and the rest as uncur- 
rent—we lost three per cent onthe good ones, 
and a hundred on the counterfeit. We thought 
of the story of the little Frenchman, who went 
without breakfast, dinner, and supper—and 
then begged a night’s lodging, with his pocket 
full of uncurrent bids, which a knowing one 
had paid him for his gold and silver. He made 
the next day a memorandum in his pocket 
book, which he intended should remind him 
to take no more bank notes. The mem. a 
follows : 

** Souvenir. Tak note;—tak no more note.” 
Mirror. 
——————————— PP 














—_— 


Another novel, by the author of * Lights and Shad- 
ows,” called ** The Forresters,” is about to be publish- 
edat Edinburgh. 

A gentleman of Boston has presented to the university 
of Cambridge, a most valuable coliection of 400 models 
of crystals, made in Paris, for that distinguished miner- 
alogist, count Bournon. 

General La Fayette is expected in the city of Now- 
York, on the fourth of July next. 


a 


MARRIED, 
In this city, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. 
Howard Malcom, Mr. Davin Matcouim to Miss Exiza 
DLESMAN, 


Wintram P. Russet to Miss Emma Cook. 
DIED, 
In this city, on the 30th ult. Mr, Asa Wansrow, 





Struck with her beauty, expressed his aston- 


aged OU years. 


On the same evening, by Reuben Moores, } sq. Mr. 
























































FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


THERE IS A PAIN, 


** It is the parting hour, 
That heur of bitterest woe— 

When the full heart has scarcely power 
One blessing to bestow.” 


There is a pain which all must feel, 
A pain which all must bear ; 
{It passes through the heart like steel, 
And leaves deep traces there ; 
It’s im the parting look ; 
The glance which friendship sends ; 
The tear which none can brook— 
The parting words of triends. 


‘There is a touch which soothes the heart, 
And stills the throbbing breast, 
Which doth a pleasing pain impart, 
And bids each sorrow rest. 
It is the parting shake, 
When tears the converse ends— 
Which bids each joy awake— 
The farewell touch of friends. 


rhere is a thought which racks the mind, 
And starts the manly tear ; 
Which seems to murmur in the wind 
And rouse our every fear ; 
It is that we must part, 
(My heart the thought now rends ;) 
It leaves a lasting smart 
To part with former friends, 


HENRY. 
-—— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
DIRGE. 


O ! the rose did once suffuse 

My fresh cheek with its liveliest red ; 

And I've sipped the earliest dews 

That sprinkle the gay enamelled mead— 
But now the bright meadows have faded ; 
That rose has lost all its beauty and bloom ; 
Aud O! the stem itself soon must be shaded 
By the willows that wave o’er the tomb. 


Once animation did light, 

‘The fire of youth in my sparkling eye ; 

And my pathway was cheerful and bright, 
Though it was checker’d with many a dye. 
Sut the light of mine eye is clouded 

By the darkness that hangs o’er the tomb ; 
And my lone pathway is deeply enshrouded 
In oblivions comfortless gloom. 


Once my heart did gaily beat, 

** Whilst I survey’d life’s opening scene ;” 
And the hopes that appeared were sweet 

As they blossom’d around so fresh and green— 
But my heart now ceases its leaping 

At a view so fading, cheerless and sad; 

Aud my hopes, all wither'd and dead are sleeping 
Where wealth, beauty and fame shall be laid. 
O! my lips once softly spoke 

In the tenderest accents of love ; 

And the silence of twilight was broke 





4 Triends} ? weet harn th he ah » 
By friendship’s sweet barp that rung through the | 
grove ; ! 


And companions then sported round me 
In the fruition of transient delight— 
Now spectres of joys surround me, 
And dance in my view from morn till night 
Now my quivering lips refuse 
To tell aught but a long tale of woe ; 
And when on my sad story I muse, 
The current of sorrow begins to flow ; 
To the valley of death declining, 
The view from life’s dreary bill | must leave 
And, on decrepitude’s staff I reclining, 
Must bend over the wide yawning grave. 
Through all my life Ihave fled 
From the pursuer, murdering Death. 
Yet now would he but hasten his speed, 
How quickly I would surrender my breath ' 
But still [ must gaze on the ocean, 
That heaves its dark rolling billows on high— 
Uninterested in life’s dull commotion ; 
Shuddering at death—yet wishing lo dic. 
Lupovicus 
—<sa—— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
O! WHAT IS LIFE. 
O! what is life, below the skies 
What’s mortal life on earth? 
It is a life of tears and sighs, 
From moment of our birth. 
O! what is life? a bubble ‘tis, 
This moment floats in air, 
The next we look, and it we miss,, 
*Tis gone we know not where 
O! what is life? a drop of rain, 
Which rises from the earth, 
Is blown about, then falls again 
To her who gave it birth. 
O! what is life ? a vessel’s track, 
Amid a stormy sea ; 
Before our eyes can turn them bac’ 
It’s gone—it’s clos’d foraye. 
O! whatis life ? the lightning’s flasi 
The mighty thunder’s roar— 
We see the light ; we hear the crash, 
And straight they are no more. 
O! what is life ? a dreary road, 
That soon will wear away, 
A burden “tis—a heavy load, 
We bear but fora day. 


O! whatis life ? atroubled dream, 
From which we soon shall wake— 
It vision of the night doth seem, 
Which light of morn will break. ELLEN. 














** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
Answer to PUzZLES in our last. 
Puzz_e 1.—Because it turns the Ladies’ Heads. 
Puzz_e 11.—Because he is a man besides himself. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 

Why is the edge of a razor like a certain actor of note 
II. 

Why is a book like a room ? 





LOTTERY TICKETS 


For Sale ai this Office. 
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